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The Early Childhood Development Manager in Mpumalanga is faced with the problem of 
providing evidence-based guidance of the best facilitation approach in the Grade R context. An 
investigation on the effect of facilitation, i.e. play-based or fonnal instruction, on Grade R 
performance scores in English Additional Language (EAL) learning was conducted. Literature 
findings attest to formal learning contributing to better performance scores than play-based 
learning, yet most rural schools in Mpumalanga use the play-based approach. The English 
Language Proficiency (ELP) standards assessment tool is reported to have no cultural bias and 
was used to collect the data. The tool assessed learners’ listening and speaking skills in EAL. 
A quantitative methodology was followed, using a static two-group comparison design. Par¬ 
ticipants in the two groups were matched according to age and all had a similar exposure period 
to EAL learning, a rural upbringing, poverty level, and all were mainstream learners. Inter-rater 
reliability was obtained since two raters assessed learners’ proficiency in EAL skills. A one-way 
Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) was used to analyse the data. It was found that the formal 
based approach contributed to better EAL scores when compared to the play-based approach. 
Implications for practice are discussed. 

Keywords: EAL learning; ELP standards assessment tool; formal instruction; Grade R 
facilitation; learners’ first language; play-based approach 

Introduction 

The cutting edge debate that has dominated new thinking in the Grade R sector is whe¬ 
ther the play-based approach or formal instruction is best to be adopted in the class¬ 
room (Burchinel, 2009). This debate resonates emanates from national discussions on 
the analysis of the Annual National Assessments that were written by Grade 1 learners 
in 2011 and 2012 (Department ofEducation, 2012). Grade 1 learners performed poorly 
in literacy assessments which were conducted in English (Department of Education, 
2012). The school readiness of these learners for formal learning was questioned and 
debated by educational stakeholders both at national and provincial level (Mpuma¬ 
langa Department ofEducation, 2012). There appears to be a paucity of research on 
facilitation approaches on Grade R EAL learning. This article focuses on addressing 
the research gap by investigating which facilitation approach is the best for Grade R 
EAL learning in a specific context. Although it is acknowledged that a child learns best 
in his/her first language (Ellis, 2008; Wally, 2007; Xu, 2010), the emphasis placed on 
English as the language of learning and teaching is characterizing education globally 
and its impact is also evident in the South African education system. 
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A brief exposition of the play and the formal instruction approaches will be 
provided. In formal instruction Grade R classes learners are taught to read and write 
and the emphasis is on recitation and memorization of letters of the alphabet (Ward, 
2008). Discrete language skills (listening, speaking, reading and writing) are developed 
by direct instruction (Geva, 2000). The teacher assumes that children have no prior 
knowledge or experiences of the new topics or skills introduced in the classroom. In 
these classrooms teachers usually help children acquire the academic language regis¬ 
ter, or Cognitive Acquired Language Proficiency (CALP) by discussing the language 
and content used in texts. CALP refers to learners’ ability to demonstrate problem 
solving, analytical and abstract thinking in the classroom (Cummins, 2008). The for¬ 
mal instruction method may facilitate explicit EAL learning and the play-based 
approach, implicit or indirect learning (Patterson, 2008). Formal instructional learners 
may achieve academic language whereas play based learners may only stay at the so¬ 
cial language level (Xu, 2010). With formal instruction, learners are expected to 
demonstrate EAL skills in the classroom based on teachers’ request or instructions. 
Learners are taught the academic language since they are exposed to instructional 
methods involving context embedded and cognitively demanding tasks (Cummins, 
2008). In contrast, during the play-based approach the learner is expected to demon¬ 
strate conversational skills, invoke real-work applications and show that there is more 
than one right answer (Mesthrie, 2006). It may appear that not only Basic Interpersonal 
Communication Skills (BICS) are achieved, but that some measure of CALP may also 
be possible in the play-based approach. BICS refers to children’s ability to speak a 
language for conversational purposes, articulate their views, request information and 
respond to questions posed by people (Cummins, 2008). Conversational fluency is 
acquired through face-to-face conversations, and high frequency vocabulary and sim¬ 
ple grammatical constructions are used in play-based classes (Geva, 2000). 

The South African Constitution, South African Schools Act (Department of Basic 
Education, 2002) and the Language in Education Policy (Department of Basic Educa¬ 
tion, 1997) afford learners the right to receive education in the language of their or 
their parents’ choice (Kapp, 2004; Mesthrie, 2006). The official policy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Basic Education is that Grade R learners need to be facilitated and assessed 
by teachers in their first language (Department of Basic Education, 1997). However, 
an analysis of school support visit reports submitted by departmental officials in 
Mpumalanga attest to Grade R learners being facilitated in English instead of their first 
language in the rural areas (Mpumalanga Department of Education, 2012). Parents 
preferred their children to learn in English and it is the only common language in a 
multilingual context in South Africa (Du Plessis & Louw, 2008; Nel & Muller, 2010). 
Since English is introduced in rural schools in Grade R, it is an advantage that learners 
will have some knowledge of EAL skills that is needed for Grade 1 learning. The 
disadvantage of second language learning is that attrition of first language learning 
occurs when children want to communicate only in English (Patterson, 2008). 
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In the beginning of the current study it was important to determine which edu¬ 
cational facilitation approaches are implemented in most schools and obtain a picture 
of learners’ first language profile in Mpumalanga. The linguistic diversity of rural 
schools in Mpumalanga and the EAL facilitation approach used in the different schools 
are captured in Table 1. The data on the first language of the majority of Grade R 
learners in a school were obtained from school records, the class teachers and school 
visit reports compiled by Early Childhood Development (ECD) officials in 2012. ECD 
officials are responsible for monitoring and supporting Grade R curriculum implemen¬ 
tation in schools. Data on the educational facilitation approach (play-based or formal 
instruction) was obtained through analysis of school visit reports compiled by ECD 
officials. 


Table 1 Linguistic diversity of rural schools with Grade R classes in Mpumalanga and the 


EAL facilitation 

approach followed (N = 

m 

o 

o 


First language of 
majority of Grade R 
learners in a school 

Schools following a 
play-based approach 

Schools following 
formal instruction 

Total number of 
schools per first 
language group 

isiZulu 

217 

100 

317 

Sepedi 

214 

61 

275 

siSwati 

141 

53 

194 

Xitsonga 

133 

37 

170 

isiNdebele 

115 

32 

147 

Total 

720 

283 

1003 


According to Table 1 schools are indicated in descending order of language pre¬ 
valence, with isiZulu the first language of most learners and isiNdebele the least 
frequent first language of rural Grade R learners in Mpumalanga. The play-based 
approach is by far mostly used by teachers to facilitate EAL learning in the classroom. 
The average number of learners per Grade R classroom was found to be 24, which is 
lower than the maximum number of 30 Grade R learners allowed in the classroom 
(Department of Education, 2012). With five different first languages spoken by the 
majority of Grade R children attending rural schools, it was important to obtain evi¬ 
dence for the best EAL facilitation approach to be used. 

The ELP standards assessment tool United States (US Department of Education, 
2007) was used as a measuring instrument in the study since there is no standardized 
tool for measuring EAL learning in South Africa. This tool was adapted to the rural 
Mpumalanga context, ensuring that Grade R learners would be afforded opportunities 
to demonstrate their EAL skills without any cultural and religious impediments. 

Studies on the use of the ELP tool to assess learners’ EAL skills are summarized 
in Table 2. The studies were also selected to provide a review of research on the best 
facilitation method for EAL in Grade R. All the studies used a quantitative two-group 
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comparison design. The total score in the ELP tool is 11. The maximum speaking 
score is seven and the maximum listening score is four. A score below six indicates 
that the learner is not competent in demonstrating EAL skills whilst a score of six and 
higher indicates that a learner is competent (US Department of Education, 2007). 

Table 2 Summary of USA studies employing the ELP tool to determine the best EAL 


facilitation approach 


Study 

Participants 

Main findings 

Texas Department of 

10 schools randomly 

65% of learners in formal based 

Education, 2008 

selected 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 


10 teachers 

35% of learners in play based 


300 learners 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 

Illinois study (York, 

40 schools randomly 

75% of learners in formal based 

2008) 

selected 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 


10 teachers 

and above 


1200 learners 

25% of learners in play based 
classrooms achieved a score of 6 

Nevada Department 

100 schools 

70% of learners in formal based 

of Education, 2009 

randomly selected 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 


100 teachers 

30% of learners in play based 


3000 learners 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 

New Mexico Study 

100 schools chosen 

80% of learners in formal based 

(Matterson, 2009) 

randomly 

classrooms achieving a score of 6 


100 teachers 

and above 


1200 learners 

Only 35% of learners in play- 
based classrooms achieved the 
minimum score of 6 

California 

10 schools randomly 

80% of learners achieved a 

Department of 

selected 

minimum score of 6 in formal 

Education, 2010 

10 teachers 

instructional classrooms 


330 learner 

30% of play-based classrooms 


participants 

achieved a minimum score of 6 

Florida Department 

100 schools 

65% of learners in formal based 

of Education, 2010 

randomly chosen 

classrooms achieved a 


2800 learners 

competency of 6 


120 teacher 

15% of learners in play based 


participants 

classrooms achieved a score of 6 


According to Table 2 it appears from these large research studies that learners in 
formal instruction classrooms performed better than learners in play-based classrooms. 
Based on the numerous studies cited in Table 2 it appears that the ELP is used 
successfully in research. Further investigation revealed that the ELP is also used as an 
EAL assessment tool in 25 of the federal states in the US (US Department of Edu- 
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cation, 2007). The tool was deemed appropriate for use in a multi-cultural Mpuma¬ 
langa context since it is reported to be free of cultural bias. 

An empirical investigation was now conducted to determine whether the play- 
based or formal instruction approach is the best approach to facilitate EAL learning to 
Grade R learners in Mpumalanga’s rural schools. As already indicated in Table 1 tea¬ 
chers in rural schools facilitate either the play-based or formal instruction approach in 
the classroom. The aim of the study was to determine the effect of facilitation (main 
independent variable) on Grade R performance scores (dependent variable) in EAL 
learning. It would be valuable to compare learners’ listening and speaking scores in 
both facilitation approaches to determine which approach is the best for EAL learning 
in Grade R. It should be borne in mind that listening is a precursor to speaking com¬ 
petencies (Wally, 2007). 

Method 

Research design 

A static two-group comparison research design was used. The advantages of the design 
is that the researcher can clearly identify the best facilitation approach based on the 
available research data of two groups and make sound recommendations after analy¬ 
sing the data. This design enables the researcher to identify differences within and 
across the groups at one point in time (York, 2008). Schools with Grade R classes 
were categorized into either the play-based or the formal instructional groups accor¬ 
ding to ECD officials’ school visit reports. Schools were selected according to the five 
most prevalent first language groupings of the learners (siSwati, isiZulu, isiNdebele, 
Sepedi and Xitsonga) as indicated in Table 1. The performance scores of the ELP 
standards assessment tool (total, listening and speaking) were compared across each 
language category in both the play based and formal instruction based schools to 
determine which approach contributed best to EAL scores. All participants had the 
same duration of EAL exposure in their Grade R classrooms when they were assessed 
in May 2012. There were no variables manipulated in this study. 

Research ethics 

Ethical clearance was obtained from the University of Pretoria and the Mpumalanga 
Department of Education to conduct the study. All teacher participants and the parents 
of Grade R learners gave written informed consent to participate in the study. The 
child participants gave assent to partake in the study. 

The sample 

Research was conducted in 10 rural schools in Mpumalanga. One school from each 
language category (see Table 1) in both the play-based and formal instruction approa¬ 
ches was randomly chosen from the total of 1003 rural schools. Thus five schools with 
the different language categories in the play-based approach were matched with five 
other schools in the formal instruction category. There were a total of 175 Grade R 
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learners and 10 teachers in the study sample. Learner participants were matched ac¬ 
cording to age, similar exposure period to classroom EAL learning, similar rural 
upbringing, culture, poverty level and according to the following exclusion criteria. 

Learners who had low birth weight and special needs were excluded from the 
study. These learners are known to encounter challenges in acquiring language skills 
especially in the formative years and are also reported to be at risk of difficulties with 
second language acquisition (Ellis, 2008; Ward, 2008). Ward (2008) found that in two 
schools, all Grade R learners with low birth weight performed poorly in language 
assessments. These findings were also similar to research conducted by Patterson 
(2008) in one school in California where three learners with low birth weight and two 
learners with hearing impairment encountered challenges in demonstrating listening 
and speaking skills. Therefore learners with low birth weight and special needs were 
not assessed in EAL learning, based on findings emanating from Ward (2008) and 
Patterson’s (2008) research studies. 

Participants 

T eacher participant characteristics of the research study were captured in Table 3. The 
minimum qualification that teachers require to facilitate in a Grade R classroom is an 
ECD NQF Level 4 qualification. The criteria for selecting teacher participants were 
that teachers had to be registered on the Mpumalanga Department of Education’s 
employment records, to be trained on the Curriculum Assessment Policy Statements, 
and have at least a Grade 12 matriculation certificate. When the ten schools were ran¬ 
domly selected according to the two facilitation methods (play and formal instruction) 
in the five language groupings (siSwati, isiZulu, isiNdebele, Xitsonga and Sepedi), all 
teacher participants met the selection criteria. 

According to Table 3 the majority of teachers were qualified since they have 
attained the minimum ECD NQF Level 4 qualification. There were three teachers who 
were in possession of a Grade 12 matriculation certificate. All ten teachers were 
trained on the Curriculum Assessment Policy Statements in 2011 and were supported 
by ECD officials through periodic classroom visits during 2012. None of the teachers 
were first language English speakers and the diversity of their first languages was 
similar to the learners’ first languages. The characteristics of the child participants are 
summarized in Table 4. 

In Table 4 there were 175 child participants who gave assent to participate in the 
study. Their parents also submitted signed copies of the consent forms to the principal 
granting permission for their children to be assessed in Grade R EAL skills. Gender 
matching was close though it was not equally divided between boys and girls. In this 
study all first language groupings of learners in Mpumalanga in the selected schools 
were represented. Learners were matched in pairs according to gender and language 
grouping in the play-based and formal instruction approaches implemented in schools. 
The main reason for choosing different language and cultural groupings is to obtain 
a contextually rich dataset that is representative of all the main languages spoken in 
the Province. Thus matching was achieved in this research study. 
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Table 3 Teacher participant characteristics (n = 10) 


Characteristic 

Value 

Gender 

10 female 

Age in years 

Range: 27-52 Mean: 38 years 

Under 35:5 

Over 35:5 

Teaching experience in years 

Range: 2-20 Mean: 7.3 

Qualifications 

Grade 12: 3 

ECD NQF Level 4: 4 

ECD NQF Level 5: 3 

First language 

siSwati: 1 
isiZulu: 2 

Sepedi: 3 
isiNdebele: 3 

Xitsonga: 1 

Additional language spoken 

English 

Teaching approach followed 

Formal instruction method: 5 

Play-based method: 5 


Key: 

* ECD NQF Level 4: Early Childhood Development National Qualifications Framework 
Level 4. A certificate in Basic Child Care is obtained after one year of study. 

* ECD NQF level 5: Early Childhood Development National Qualification Framework 
Level 5. A certificate in advanced Basic Child Care is obtained after one year of study. 

Material 

The criteria reflected in the ELP standards assessment tool appear to be universal and 
applicable to the South African context since the national Grade R curriculum em¬ 
phasises the importance of listening and speaking skills for preparing the foundation 
for formal Grade 1 learning. However, the activities reflected in the ELP tool was 
contextualized to the US context and these activities would not be applicable to Grade 
R learners in rural Mpumalanga. Therefore, contents of the activities had been adapted 
to the South African context, using stories, poems, rhymes and songs commonly told 
and recited in rural Mpumalanga. An example of a US contextualized story used in the 
ELP assessment where questions were posed by the raters to learners is as follows: 

Roger and Robert are good friends. They attend kindergarten. They are attending 
Westbrook Preparatory School. The name of their teacher is Mrs C Roberts. 
Roger and Robert play football in the afternoon. Their favourite meal ispizzawith 
fresh hot chips. 
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Table 4 Characteristics of child participants (n = 175) 


Randomly 

selected 

schools 

Play- based 
(PB) and formal 
instruction (FI) 

First Language 

Total Grade 

R enrolment 

Number of 
exclusions 

Number of 
boys 

Number of 
girls 

Total number 
of learners 
selected 

A 

PB 

isiZulu 

25 

6 

10 

9 

19 

B 

FI 

isiZulu 

27 

7 

10 

10 

20 

C 

PB 

Sepedi 

22 

7 

7 

8 

15 

D 

FI 

Sepedi 

24 

5 

9 

10 

19 

E 

PB 

siSwati 

30 

8 

11 

11 

22 

F 

FI 

siSwati 

22 

6 

10 

6 

16 

G 

PB 

isiNdebele 

21 

8 

7 

6 

13 

H 

FI 

isiNdebele 

20 

4 

8 

8 

16 

I 

PB 

Xitsonga 

20 

3 

8 

9 

17 

J 

FI 

Xitsonga 

25 

7 

8 

10 

18 

Total 

- 

- 

236 

61 

88 

87 

175 
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The story was adapted to the rural Mpumalanga context as follows: 

Siyabonga and Mpho are good friends. They are in Grade R. They attend 
Dumeleni Primary School. The name of their teacher is Mrs D Simelane. 
Siyabonga and Mpho like to play soccer in the afternoon. Their favourite food is 
pap, meat and gravy. 

Questions 

1. What is the name of the school where Siyabonga and Zama attend? 

2. Which Grade are Siyabonga and Zama attending? 

3. What is the name of their teacher? 

4. What game do the boys like to play in the afternoon? 

5. What are the boys’ favourite foods? 

In the ELP tool learners were expected to demonstrate speaking and listening skills in 
the classroom which are reflected in Table 5. 


Table 5 ELP tool: Listening and speaking skills 


Skill 

Demonstrable activity 

A. Listening 

- Respond to social interactions 

- Communicate immediate personal ad survival needs 

- Identify basic sequence of events in stories 

- Recite rhymes, songs and poems 

- Retell simple stories 

- Identify by name familiar objects, people and events 

- Identify adjectives and verbs 

B) Speaking 

- respond to questions based on story 

- identify sequence of events in stories 

- follow oral directions 

- comprehend words and sentences 

Procedures 

The ELP standards assessment tool was pre-tested in two rural schools (one school 
adopting the play-based and the other school using the formal instructional approach) 


that closely resembled the characteristics of the selected sample of schools. This small 
scale preliminary study was conducted before the main research in order to check the 
feasibility and user friendliness of the ELP standards assessment tool and efficiency 
of the teacher training to administer the tool (Creswell, 2009; Leedy & Ormrod, 2005). 
The pilot study assisted the researcher in determining whether the criteria reflected in 
the ELP standards assessment tool was clearly understood by the teacher participants 
and whether the tool was used correctly in the classroom. Even though the test was 
only administered in two classrooms, the learners in the formal instruction classroom 
achieved better results when compared to learners in the play based classroom. 
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Three months were allocated to collect data for the main study in the 10 schools. 
The teacher and researcher rated learners’ EAL competency independently based on 
learners’ demonstration of listening and speaking skills in English. The teacher and 
researcher indicated with a tick or cross whether child participants were able to de¬ 
monstrate the specific EAL skills as reflected in the ELP standards assessment tool. 
All scoring was conducted unobtrusively and the children were not overtly aware that 
they were being assessed. 

Data analysis 

A one-way ANOVA was used to determine whether a play-based or a formal instruc¬ 
tion approach (independent variables) had a statistic effect on the dependent variable 
(learner EAL scores) (Lomax, 2007). According to Lomax (2007), a one-way ANOVA 
compares groups of data according to only one factor (in this case facilitation ap¬ 
proach, i.e. play and formal instruction). Before a one-way ANOVA could be carried 
out, a check on the normality of the data was conducted. The results of the Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov test demonstrated that the data was normally distributed and was 
arranged like a bell curve. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test indicated a favourable result 
which indicated that there was no great difference between the data distribution and 
the general population of Grade R learners in rural Mpumalanga. A post-hoc test was 
conducted to determine which groups of data differ from each other. 

Validity and reliability 

The rationale for using the ELP standards assessment tool is that the tool has content 
validity since it measures the listening and speaking competencies reflected in the US 
Grade R curriculum. The same competencies are expected in the South African Curri¬ 
culum Assessment Policy Statements (Department ofEducation, 2012; US Department 
of Education, 2007). According to Leedy and Ormrod (2005) a measurement instru¬ 
ment has high validity if it includes all competencies reflected in the content that needs 
to be assessed and includes skills that should also be demonstrated by participants 
during the assessment process. 

The ELP standards assessment tool has been used for the past eight years and has 
not been revised and amended to date (US Department of Education, 2011). The 
performance standards and criteria embedded within the tool appear to be universal 
since it focuses specially on all listening and speaking skills that learners should 
demonstrate in the Grade R year. 

The researcher organized a workshop where an information booklet was provided 
and a discussion occurred on how learners were to be assessed. Teachers were prac¬ 
tically trained on the use of the tool prior to the commencement of the study and were 
afforded opportunities of asking clarity seeking questions. Teachers were made aware 
of possible issues of bias towards certain participants who were shy and were not 
confident to respond to the raters. The teachers were told to make their learners com¬ 
fortable through constant praise and encouragement. Teachers were requested to repeat 
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questions and instructions and tell stories, poems and rhymes three times. These issues 
emerged during the analysis of the pilot study’s findings which was addressed when 
teachers were trained on the use of the ELP tool prior to the commencement of the 
study in the selected schools. Out of 525 assessments, there were only three instances 
where the researcher and the teachers’ scores differed. The same training procedures 
that were used in the pilot schools were used in the study sample. According to Lomax 
(2007) rater training modifies raters’ expectations of task demands and clarifies their 
rating criteria, thereby reducing rater variability. Inter-rater reliability was assured as 
another rater was used whenever there was a difference between raters. 

Results 

The following research question was posed in the study: What is the effect of faci¬ 
litation i.e. play and formal instructional based approach on Grade R learners’ EAL 
scores? 

The effect of two types of facilitation methods (play and formal instruction ap¬ 
proaches) on the Grade R learners’ scores were evaluated in 175 learners in ten 
schools. Five schools adopted the play-based method and five schools implemented 
the formal instructional method. The mean scores, standard deviations and standard 
errors of the participants on the ELP standards assessment tool for EAL proficiency 
after three months of exposure to English in their rural Grade R classroom, are pro¬ 
vided in Table 6. 


Table 6 Mean scores of learners in formal and play-based classrooms and variability in terms 
of standard deviation and standard error (n = 175) 


ELP standards assessment tool 
components 

Number 
of learners 

M 

SD 

SE 

Total Score 

Play-based 

90 

2.52 

.738 

.078 

Maximum score (11) 

Formal 

85 

7.46 

.682 

.074 


Total 

175 

4.92 

2.574 

.195 

Speaking Score 

Play-based 

90 

2.16 

.517 

.055 

Maximum score (7) 

Formal 

85 

2.79 

.439 

.048 


Total 

175 

2.46 

.575 

.043 

Listening Score 

Play-based 

90 

.37 

.507 

.053 

Maximum score (4) 

Formal 

85 

2.68 

.711 

.077 


Total 

175 

1.49 

1.312 

.099 


In this sample 68% of all means was within 1 standard error of the population 
mean and 95% was within 2 standard errors. Table 6 demonstrated that performance 
scores were systematically higher in the formal based groups than the play-based 
groups. As reflected in Figure 1 the highest difference between the two facilitation 
methods was observed in the total and listening scores. The sharp difference in the two 
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facilitation methods can be seen in the formal instruction classrooms where the ave¬ 
rage total score was 7.46 out of 11 while the mean total score in play-based classrooms 
was 2.52 out of 11. 


Facilitation 
H Play-based 

8~ 11 Formal 



Error Bars: +/-1 SE 

Figure 1 Average learners’ scores in play-based and formal 
instructional method 

The error bars reflected in Figure 1 indicate the observed variability using the 
standard error parameter. Table 6 and Figure 1 indicated that there was a small stan¬ 
dard deviation and standard error in the study sample. The small standard deviation 
indicated that the data was not widely spread from its means. The sample error was 
indicative of a low variability of the sampling means. Apart from the differences 
between the two groups, the individual participant scores in each group were not 
widely spread, indicating that they had very similar scores. 

Based on the initial observation of higher scores in formal instruction as opposed 
to play-based classrooms, there was a need to determine whether the difference is 
statistically significant. A one-way ANOVA was carried out with the facilitation me¬ 
thod (play-based and formal instruction approach) as the independent variable and the 
three different scores (total, speaking and listening scores) as the dependent variables. 

Table 7 describes the results of the one-way ANOVA for each of the three scores 
(total score, speaking and listening sub scores) of the ELP standards assessment tool. 
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Table 7 The effect of facilitation (play-based and formal instructional method) on 
_performance scores of learners (n = 175)_ 


ELP standards assessment tool components 

Sum of squares 

d.f. 

P 

Total Scores 

Between Groups 

1065.319 

1 

.000 


Within Groups 

87.561 

173 



Total 

1152.880 

174 


Speaking Scores 

Between Groups 

17.498 

1 

.000 


Within Groups 

40.010 

173 



Total 

57.509 

174 


Listening Scores 

Between Groups 

234.414 

1 

.000 


Within Groups 

65.324 

173 



Total 

299.737 

174 



As seen in Table 7 highly significant differences (p <0.000) were observed be¬ 
tween the two facilitation methods (play-based and formal instruction method). 
Learners in a formal instruction environment had significantly higher total, speaking 
and listening scores than learners in play-based classrooms. 

The research results confirmed that learners in formal instruction classrooms 
performed better than learners in play-based classrooms in EAL skills. This per¬ 
formance of learners in formal instructional classrooms was consistently higher than 
in play-based classrooms. It was interesting to observe that learners were performing 
better in the formal instruction based approach which was not advocated by the Mpu¬ 
malanga Department of Education to be implemented in the Grade R classrooms. The 
recommended facilitation approach (play-based) had achieved poor Grade R learners’ 
EAL scores as reflected in Table 7 and Figure 1. The differences in participants’ per¬ 
formance scores were mostly observed in the listening scores and not so much in the 
speaking scores. In the play-based classrooms, the participants obtained very poor 
scores for listening skills in English, i.e. listening and understanding a story in order 
to retell it and answer questions about it. 

Discussion 

In this research study learners exposed to the formal based EAL facilitation approach 
achieved better Grade R learner performance than learners in play-based classrooms 
across all the first language groupings that they represent. After four months of EAL 
exposure, the play-based group only scored a mean of 2.52 out of eleven, whereas the 
formal instructional group scored a mean of 7.46 out of eleven. It is clear that the 
play-based group did not learn much English during this period and could not respond 
adequately to questions and teacher requests. This tool tests both BICS and CALP 
skills. In play-based classrooms, teachers are developing learners’ social language use 
in contrast to formal instructional classrooms where learners’ academic language is 
being developed. 
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In the study, learners in formal based classrooms achieved some CALP and BICS 
while learners in play-based classrooms achieved some BICS only. Learners are re¬ 
quired to demonstrate both CALP and BICS in Grade 1 learning (Mpumalanga Depart¬ 
ment of Education, 2012). Formal instruction in EAL learning may offer a solution to 
the poor results of EAL skills demonstrated by learners in play-based classrooms. A 
comprehensive approach may be required to increase EAL readiness for Grade R. 
There will be a need to train teachers in educational linguistics so that they can use the 
appropriate teaching methods to facilitate EAL learning in the classroom. There is a 
need to develop the children’s first language as much as possible so that they can have 
a better linguistic foundation for EAL learning. 

It appears that the participants’ listening skills were much more advanced in for¬ 
mal instruction classrooms. Limited opportunities to leam to listen and noise inter¬ 
ference could have contributed to the participants’ very poor performance on EAL 
listening tasks in the play-based classrooms. According to Bowman, Donovan and 
Burns (2010) research globally reports that children’s listening skills in the early 
grades were found to be under developed and the recommendation is that attention be 
given to improving listening competencies in Grade R children by providing them with 
practical exercises. 

The results of the study should be seen within the context of facilitation ap¬ 
proaches (play-based or formal instruction) employed in the classroom and its em¬ 
phasis on either the social or academic language. The aim of formal instruction 
classrooms, in contrast to play-based classrooms, is that learners acquire the academic 
language, focusing on the ability to comprehend meaning of sentences and commu¬ 
nicate in grammatically correct sentences with the ability to use the correct verb tenses 
and adjectives (Kruse, 2005). The play-based classrooms are concentrating mainly on 
singing of songs, saying poems, stories and rhymes and little attention may be given 
to teaching learners the academic language (Patterson, 2008). 

The ELP assessment tool was designed to determine learners’ EAL skills in the 
US (US Department of Education, 2007). With some adaptations to the contents of 
activities, it appears that the tool was valid to be used in rural Mpumalanga schools by 
both teachers and the research. The tool should be used in other context in South 
Africa so that more information about its reliability and validity can be determined. 

Xu (2010) stated that the three pre-requisites for effective EAL Grade R learning 
are that teachers are proficient in English, appropriate language activities are presented 
and that learners are provided with much exposure to English. Based on the results of 
the present study, it appears that formal instruction may have promoted listening, 
provided more language exposure and appropriate activities than the play-based 
approach. 

Grade R teachers should be held accountable for developing learners EAL skills 
since language skills have an impact on learners’ subsequent performance in the early 
grades of schooling (Howes, Burchinal, Pianta, Bryant, Early, Clifford & Barbarin, 
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2008). With the Annual National Assessments conducted by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation (2012), it was found that Grade 1 learners lacked decoding and interpretative 
skills that are usually developed in Grade R. Xu (2010) states that new thinking in the 
ECD sector emphasises the need to use a valid instrument to assess learners’ com¬ 
petency in order to plan how to address gaps in learners’ EAL skills. 

According to Burchinel (2009) learners are required to speak fluently in gram¬ 
matically correct sentences, listen attentively and respond adequately to instructions 
or teacher requests at the end of Grade R. This study’s findings indicate that there was 
a statistical significant difference between listening scores of learners exposed to 
play-based and the formal instruction approach. An emphasis on listening skills should 
be accorded high status in the national Grade R curriculum and the Department of 
Basic Education should consider the emphasis placed on listening in teacher education 
programmes at higher education institutions. 

Previously there was little acknowledgement of the difference between conver¬ 
sational and academic language in the Grade R curriculum apart from mention of the 
fact that language needs to be used for thinking and reasoning (Patterson, 2008; Xu, 
2010). Teachers need to be trained on the differences between academic and social 
language. There has been a shift from static Grade R teacher knowledge-based in- 
service training sessions to active and practically orientated skills based training 
sessions for teachers (Falco, 2005). 

In summary, the first important implication of the research study for Grade R 
learning is that a formal instruction approach produced more EAL acquisition in the 
learners as measured with the ELP tool than a play-based approach. The second impli¬ 
cation is that, based on this study, the ELP standard assessment tool was appropriate 
for use in a South African context. 

Most of the EAL learners in rural Mpumalanga are living in poverty and their 
exposure to language resources in English is limited. The current findings indicate that 
the Grade R learners’ EAL skills may be boosted with a formal instruction approach. 

Numerous research questions, listed below, are still unanswered which will form 
the basis of further research: 

1. What is the effect of teachers’ first language on Grade R learners’ EAL scores? 

2. What is the effect of learners’ first language on their EAL scores? 

3. What is the effect of learners’ gender on their EAL scores? 

4. What is the effect of teachers’ qualifications on Grade R learners’ EAL scores? 

5. What is the effect of teachers’ age on Grade R learners’ EAL scores? 

6. What is the effect of teachers’ experience on Grade R learners’ EAL scores? 

Conclusion 

In this study it was found that the play-based approach produced lower learner perfor¬ 
mance scores than the formal instruction approach in Grade R. The analysis of the 
learner performance scores in both approaches indicate that learners’ achieved higher 
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listening scores in the formal instruction approach and achieved almost the same 
speaking scores. Considering that learners are second language English speakers who 
are attending Grade R at schools, it is recommended that the hybrid model (a com¬ 
bination of the play-based and formal instruction approaches) is implemented in the 
classroom. This recommendation is made since children acquire language (either first 
language or second language) both incidentally as a result of exposure to learning 
contexts, and as a result of explicit instruction (Heugh, 2002). In the Nevada study 
(Nevada Department of Education, 2009, see Table 2) there was no significant dif¬ 
ference between learners’ speaking scores which suggests that the play-based and 
formal instructional method could be jointly used to develop learners’ speaking com¬ 
petency. 

Although the research study was conducted in rural Mpumalanga, it has nation¬ 
wide implications. The contribution of the study is to offer an approach that may be 
followed to address the national dilemma of Grade R facilitation practices in EAL 
learning. Formal instruction of EAL skills in Grade Rmay prepare learners for Grade 
1 than play-based facilitation. EAL learning in Grade R needs to be prioritized in 
research as there is potential in intervention on this level. 
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